In his Confessions Rousseau, unlike St Augustine, defiantly
placed himself at the centre of the stage. His concern was not
with salvation so much as self-realization. He will confess his
crimes not to crave forgiveness but as a means to understand
and unequivocally render his own nature. The psychological
and the personal elements, always present in the traditional
Confessions, come dramatically to the foreground and become
ends in themselves. 1 Ittman understanding, individual realiza-
tion, self affirmation: these, rather than eternal life and remis-
sion of sins, are, in Rousseau, the impelling forces. As a result
there is a momentous change in mood and conception; the
note of the genre changes, becomes more intimate, more
varied, more complex. Rousseau writes:

I shall not try to make it uniform; I shall use whatever style seems
best to fit the given episode, and I will change it .u'umling to my
mood, without a qualm. I shall say what I have to say in the wuy 1 feel
about it, without effort or embarrassment, not worrying about being
consistent . . . The style, uneven but natural, now rapid ;md now
diffuse, now sensible ami now extravagant, now grave and now gay,
will itself be part of my story,13

Rousseau is prepared to reveal, without defence or apology,
his own peculiarities, his own sexual proclivities, his own mis-
demeanours. He brings his private life into the public realm as
a manifesto, as an existential challenge and ns a literary master-
piece. Although he still named his work 'confessions', it is,
more truly, an autobiography in the modern and proper sense
of the word. After Rousseau, autobiography - the actual word
being first coined by Southey in 1809 - comes of age; and in
the century following, many of the major European writers
and thinkers wrote autobiographies for public readership,

And yet, Rousseau did not have a direct influence on the
nature of Victorian autobiography. The reasons for this we
have already partly touched on. The public demanded heroic
images and if they could not be given these, then they expected
discretion, decorum and silence. No autobiographer in Victor-
ian England leaps into the public realm and challenges it with
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